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"THE BOY" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy Carroll Gallery 




"THE TOW PATH" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy Carroll Gallery 



The Art of N. H. J. Baird 

(Member of The Royal Institute of Oil Painters) 
(Copyright Reserved) 
By VAL DAVIS, R. B. A. 



WHEN it was proposed to me, as a 
professed admirer, to write an 
appreciation of the Art of N. H. J. 
Baird, R. 0. I., I felt that it might help 
towards a clearer insight into its purpose 
and its message and the sources of its in- 
spiration to become acquainted with the 
scenery and environment amidst which the 
artist lived and worked. It would, I 
thought, be both interesting and illuminat- 
ing to see to what extent they had inspired 
and influenced his Art. 

In this connection our minds naturally 
revert to those painters who, like Constable, 
Corot, Israels, Mauve and others, have 
"found" themselves, in interpreting and 
translating into the terms of pictorial ex- 
pression, the beauty, characteristics, and 
spirit of the country or locality with which 



in their work they have become associated 
and identified. 

Constable painted his finest pictures, or 
most of them, within a circle of a few miles 
around East Bergholt, his birthplace. The 
village of Flatford, the Vale of Dedham, 
their mills, their locks, their bridges and 
fords, will for all time be seen, transfigured 
and glorified in the loving vision of their 
great Painter. The biographer says of him 
"could he have had his will, he would never 
have stirred mind or body, from a circle of 
a few miles radius round Flatford Church 
and Willy Lotts Cottage. ,, 

Israels found the subjects of his life's 
work amid the flats and dunes and cottages 
of his beloved Dutch fishing villages, and so 
it has been with innumerable painters. In 
accordance with this idea I went with a mu- 
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"YOICK'S TALLY-HO" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 




"STIFF PLOUGHING" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy Carroll Gallery 
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"SEEDING TIME" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy Carroll Gallery 



t-ual friend and admirer of Mr. Baird's 
work down to his home in that Garden of 
the West, Devonshire. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon that 
famous epitome of rural loveliness, or the 
unforgettable charm of the journey up the 
Estuary of the Dart — from Dartmouth to 
Totnes — reputed the oldest recorded town 
in England, whence we reached, after a 
short train journey and delightful walk, the 
tiny hamlet — of a secluded rusticity unim- 
aginable — where Mr. Baird's home, "The 
Retreat," is situated. The New World has, 
we know, a wealth of unsurpassable glories 
of river and lake, forest, valley and moun- 
tain, but assuredly it can show nothing so 
winsome as a typical Devonshire village 
with its thatched cottages and old world 
gardens, its beginnings lying far back in 
the romance of the past. Here all that we 
have dreamed of rural charm and poetry 
seems to have materialized within the 
quaint low rooms of the Artist's abode and 
the age-enclosed beauty of his garden, 



whence rose into the evening air the scent 
of hawthorn and lilac and rose. 

In such ideal surroundings we found the 
Artist with his wife and daughter, and 
presently joined them in an al fresco meal, 
and I think that a Devonshire tea — with 
junket and clotted cream — in a Devonshire 
garden, is as near an approach to the am- 
brosial repasts of fabled Olympus, as mor- 
tals are likely to attain. 

Amid the general social converse one had 
opportunity to note Mr. Baird as a man of 
slight build, with none of the proverbial 
Devonshire fullness of contour and color. 
Somewhat reserved and quiet in bearing, 
he gave the impression of being preoccu- 
pied with an inner world of thought and 
imagination, not always related to his im- 
mediate external surroundings. A marked 
Scotch inflection gives point to the fact that 
he is not a native of this Southern land. 

N. H. J. Baird was born in Yedholm, a 
small town at the foot of the Cheviots, in 
the heart of that Borderland so famed in 
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"EVENING" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy of the Artist 



ballad and story, a tract of wild country 
packed with romance from Berwick to the 
Solway. From generation to generation, 
Saxon and Celt, Douglas and Percy, Dacre 
and Maxwell, in foray and feud, marauded 
and fought among these hills and dales. 
In their descendants, these fierce energies 
curbed and reined to more lawful issues, 
have in arms, politics, literature and science, 
given leaders and notables wherever the 
British race is found. 

A connection of the artist — Sir David 
Baird — played a great part in the British 
conquest of India ; a large engraving from 
the picture by Sir David Wilkie, one of a 
series published illustrating the mam inci- 
dents of his career, is in the possession of 
Mr. Baird. An uncle, William Baird, M. 



D., F. L. S., was for many years at the 
British Museum, and was the author of that 
standard work, the "Encyclopedia of Natu- 
ral Sciences. ,, Thus an intellectual and 
ethical strain seems early to have developed 
in the family, and well back in the eight- 
eenth century we find members prominent 
as ministers of religion. Mr. Baird's father 
in his student days made a twelve months' 
voyage for his health in a British warship, 
and the result of his observations and in- 
vestigations have been published in the sci- 
entific memoirs of France and Germany as 
well as in England. From such ancestral 
trails it might be expected that we should 
find an art, cultured and considered, and 
one which concerns itself with higher emo- 
tions than mere sensuous sestheticism. The 
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"HARVESTING" 
By N. H. J. BAIRD, 



riot of a Rubens or a Monti- 
celli finds no echo in his dis- 
ciplined line and color or its 
austere and poetic vein. 

But returning to the ques- 
tion as to what extent the art- 
ist's work has been influenced 
by the character of the scen- 
ery around him, a cursory 
glance a t t h e walls of h i s 
studio sufficed to show that its 
effect has been very slight. 
The verdure-clad h i 11 s, the 
meadows deep in lush grass, 
the luxuriant profusion along 
the hedgerows and roadsides 
have been powerless to inspire 
him to any pictorial expres- 
sion of their charm. His 
landscape, o n t h e contrary, 
rather suggests some upland 
country where trees are sparse 
and do not interfere with the 
simplicity o f line, which s o 
conduces to the final emphasis of the 
masses and modeling of the horses and 
men whom he loves to depict at their 
labors; or the day's task done, returning 
singly or in groups through the gloaming 
to cottage and to stable. Where he really 
is indebted to his environment is in the fact 
that farming is still conducted in this woolly 
rural country according to the letter of the 
ordinance, "In the sweat of thy brow and 
the labor of thy hands shalt thou earn thy 
bread." The steam engine worked by sooty 
mechanics in overalls has not yet in these 
sequestered vales replaced the farm horse, 
heavy of fetlock, patient and ponderous, his 
rough harness like his master's smock or 
fustian, weather-stained and tanned to the 
'subtlest harmonies. The soul and inspira- 
tion of N. H. J. Baird's Art as in that of 
Robert Meyerheim — or for that matter of 
the latter's old friend, Anton Mauve — are 
derived from his deep sympathy and love 
for nature and for the life and work of the 
tiller of the soil, who following the ancient 
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R. 0. I. 



ways of husbandry, according to the sea- 
sons, finds his labor blessed by the Summer 
heat and the Winter cold alike. They 
neither of them care over much for mod- 
ernity in agriculture any more than in Art — 
they have as little use for "intensive farm- 
ing," with its germ cultures as fertilizers, 
and electric lamps and hot water pipes do- 
ing duty for the sun's heat and light, turn- 
ing January into June, as they have for 
Vorticism — the latest thing, by the way, in 
"isms." Progress, Poetry and Painting 
have often, I am afraid, nothing in common 
but identical initials. Obviously deep and 
sincere as is Baird's love of all that apper- 
tains to country life and labor, yet it is re- 
vealed in his pictures with a restrained 
economy of incident and statement that 
may be described as ascetic. 

Unlike his brother idealist, Robert Mey- 
erheim, he allows himself but sparely, for 
the delivery of his message, the help of any 
of the "properties" of rural poetry. Mey- 
erheim is never tired — nor are we — of the 
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"GOING UP-ALONG" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy of the Artist 



Surrey or the Sussex cottage, of the Berk- 
shire or Oxford millstreams, of the rustic 
bridge, the reed-fringed pond ; they are the 
notes and chords of those symphonies of 
the "Countryside" which it has ever been 
his delight to compose. 

Baird's work, on the other hand, strikes 
so few and simple notes that we marvel at 
the fulness of the message it conveys. It 
is not only that he ignores and passes by 
the cottage, the bridge, the mirroring pool, 
but such facts as he allows himself of field 
and tree and sky, of distance and fore- 
ground are frequently so reduced by the 
elimination of everything which does not 
minister to the main motif of the picture, 
that their semblance to themselves — though 



perfectly true so far as it goes — is of the 
broadest and sketchiest kind. Yet the in- 
variable result is, that as the material facts 
of his landscapes are minimized, their soul 
and spirit are the more revealed. 

This liberty to deal with and mould and 
subordinate the phenomena and order of 
Nature to the purpose of the painter, spe- 
cially in landscape, has been gained by the 
increased recognition of the "Decorative 
Principle'' in pictorial construction, as dis- 
tinct from the perspective basis. This is 
mainly the result of the influx of Oriental 
Art, more especially that of Japan. 

The difference between the two may be 
briefly stated as follows : Western Art has 
always based pictorial composition on the 
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laws of perspective whereby there is a 
graduated recession in the values and di- 
mensions according to their distance from 
the spectator. 

The "Decorative" substitutes or subordi- 
nates perspective to mass arrangement and 
spacing of tone and color, as in the design 
of a Persian rug or a bird or butterfly's 
wing. We must not, however, carry these 
distinctions to extremes. Neither of these 
two principles can ever be wholly absent 
from any picture, but one or other can be 
the dominant law of its composition and 
with results that may differ as widely, for 
instance, as Constable's Art from Hiro- 
shige's or that great modernist — Charles 
John Collings. We must not, however, too 
strictly insist on the "modernity'' of "Deco- 
ration" in painting; Velasquez and the 
Primitives founded their work more or less 
on it, though without perhaps formulating 
it as a distinct theory. 

With two conceptions of design to his 
hand it has been for the artist of our day a 
comparatively easy transition to an eclecti- 
cism which adopts and adapts either or 
both to his purposes, and this we find to 
be largely the case in Baird's work. We 
shall find, when we come to analyze the pic- 



tures forming the illustrations, how much 
they owe of charm and feeling to this lib- 
erty of eclectic selection. 

In the drawing, "The Tow Path," the 
design is just a problem of spacing, pro- 
portioning and placing on practically one 
tone plane of the mass of the man and the 
horse in decorative relation to the large and 
the remaining spaces of the picture, they 
stand absolute, there is no linking perspec- 
tive between them. 

In the drawing, "Yoick's Tally Ho !" the 
reverse obtains, a pleasurable sensation on 
the pronounced perspective of the whole 
composition possesses the spectator ; the eye 
finds a satisfaction in contemplating the 
receding lines of the plowed sections con- 
verging on each other toward the horizon 
and continuing the lines of the horses and 
the plow, and their relation in perspective 
to the horses and riders galloping along 
the brow of the hill. But nothing of this 
constitutes the charm of the first picture, 
"The Tow Path," which depicts an ordi- 
nary incident of riverside toil in one of 
those moments of atmospheric beauty when 
the common things of earth become en- 
dowed with a charm beyond that of the 
lilies of the field. Ruskin, years ago, dis- 




"THE FOREST TEAM" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. 1. 



Collection of R. P. Cooper, Esq. 
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"ON THE UPLANDS" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy of the Artist 



covered the beauty of the sailing barge, 
lying massive on the waters, and here it is 
realized in a few bold expressive washes; 
the masts and furled sails rise in stately 
and delicate silhouette against the sky, an 
exquisite lace-like tracery in piquant con- 
trast to the solid mass and modeling of the 
horse as he patiently bears with all his 
weight against the mighty bulk of the ves- 
sel round a turn of the river, which evi- 
dently from the attitude and movement of 
the driver requires managing. There is no 
aftermath of satiety to our enjoyment of 
the quiet tones and the perfection of the 
modeling of the horse's head, the strong, 
expressive curves of his straining muscles. 
The note of the picture is beauty — not pret- 
tiness, nor yet the beauty of the trappings 
of wealth and luxury, but that greater 
beauty which comes from the soil, the sky 
and the sea, which ennobles and dignifies 



those who toil thereby, and even the imple- 
ments of their toil, and withal which never 
palls. 

I am inclined to bracket with the "Tow 
Path" the picture entitled "Stiff Plough- 
ing." On a treeless upland a pair of white 
horses force with a stubborn patience which 
will not be denied the plow-share through 
the tough and tangled stubble; lifted high 
above the low horizon the splendid model- 
ing of their heads, shoulders and haunches, 
mingled with the picturesque confusion of 
the harness and their manes and tails blown 
about in the strong breezes of the heights, 
tells with superb plastic effect against a 
soft, airy sky of surpassing beauty; the 
decorative charm of its blue passages 
amongst the subdued grays and browns I 
have seldom seen surpassed. This water- 
color possesses in no small measure a 
classic beauty, and here again perspective 
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has little or no part in the composition, and 
the arbitrary elimination of all facts and 
values not immediate to the artist's aim is 
very noticeable. Perspective, however, in 
great measure has regulated the design of 
"Seeding Time." The great stretches of 
plowed and unplowed land converge and 
narrow, as they vanish towards the far hills, 
across which a road again carries on the 
feeling of receding distance. There is more 
sense of hustle and movement here than in 
some of the pictures, though in the main 
group in the foreground the horses are 
serene and reposeful in their leisurely 
rhythmic movements, which contrast 
strongly with the energy and hurry of the 
team of three in the distance. The sunny 
air is filled with blowing dust and smoke 
from the burning heaps of harvest refuse 
and with a pervading sense of life and 
things doing, but the picture finally depends 
on the superb treatment of the horses in 
the foreground. 

In contrast with this activity we are told 
in "Evening" the story of work completed 
and rest deserved and earned. The picture 
is simplicity itself, it holds, apart from the 
horses and man, but the faintest suggestion 



of its facts, the landscape and sky are ren- 
dered with extreme economy of detail and 
tone, nevertheless the quiet evening air and 
calm of the scene absolutely envelops the 
beholder. This sentiment is exquisitely en- 
hanced by a most happy hint of smoke ris- 
ing thinly and perpendicularly into the still 
air from a cottage, itself indicated by little 
more than the dim gleam of a lighted win- 
dow. "Going Up-Along" shows again his 
favorite mise-en-scene of the shoulder of a 
hill forming a low horizon from which the 
forms of his horses rise boldly against a 
sky in which broad masses of cloud contrast 
with the glitter and clatter of the harness 
and trappings, the horses coupled tandem 
fashion, giving a fine sense of line. A pale 
sunlight keeps the color to a cool gray 
scheme. The artist's decorative feeling in 
design is very markedly displayed in the 
work entitled "Harvesting," the arrange- 
ment of the loaded wagon and horses diago- 
nally across the picture, the abrupt intersec- 
tion of the wagon and the foremost horse 
by the frame, all suggest that to space into 
a decorative design — this ten inches square 
picture — was the main intention, the story 
of harvesting, being subsidiary, and yet, as 




"PLOUGHING" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Collection of E. F. Kohl, Winnipeg, Canada 
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"THE ROUNDING FURROW" 
By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy of the Artist 



such, it is more pregnantly told than if the 
composition had been nicely rounded off to 
that end alone. Observe the difference of 
action between the horse in the shaft, hold- 
ing back against the weight of the cart go- 
ing down hill so that the girl at the reins 
has to pull at his head, and the easy swing 
of the chain horse in front who for the 
nonce has a soft job. In the "Forest 
Team" and "On the Uplands" we have for 
subject the same incident — teams of horses 
in vigorous action. In the latter the move- 
ment and line across the picture of the five 
horses is rhythmically counterbalanced by 
the bold sweep of cloud descending from 
the zenith to the horizon. As befits the 
energy of the subject the technique and the 
tones and values are more than usually crisp 
and decided. In the "Forest Team" a very 
large oil picture prominently placed some 
years back in the Royal Academy, the 



painting is of the most powerful and forci- 
ble description, and amply vindicates the 
artist's work from any suspicion of weak- 
ness or thinness, if such vindication were 
at all necessary. A charming color scheme 
of delicate green and gray characterizes 
"Ploughing," also a certain ease and suavity 
of movement in the action and movement 
of the horses, resulting, one imagines, from 
the fact that three are yoked to the plow 
and that their task is correspondingly easy. 
This picture also markedly shows a feature 
of Baird's work — which constitutes one of 
its great fascinations — his power to see his 
subject as one intermingled whole, and 
from the apparent confusion to select and 
emphasize with all his remarkable power 
of definition the salient and interesting 
points. Contrasted with the gray-green 
harmonies of this picture, the color scheme 
of "The Rounding Furrow" is just a sym- 
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phony — to borrow a Whistlerism — in 
brown, set against a sky of pure gray, there 
blows from out the picture the cool air of 
a November day and the smell of the fresh 
turned earth. There is here a unity of 
color and directness of motif — the brown 
horses, the brown harness, the brown garb 
of the plowman, the brown earth and then 
the gray sky and the gray sea birds and 
the sweet, cool gray winter air over it all, 
which is so delightful and refreshing to all 
those who know that the attraction of Na- 
ture is not in the budding Spring, or the 
high noon of Summer only. 

"Evening Peace'' marks a return to the 
Artist's beloved hour when the day has 
waned and the first delicate glooms and 
mists of the gloaming steal o'er the scene, 
veiling and softening its facts to mystery. 
A small work, yet the design is so beauti- 
fully spaced that nothing is lost of the illim- 



itable distance to the horizon, or the vast- 
ness of the o'er arching sky. 

One more picture illustrated herein — 
"The Boy" — remains for mention, and in 
dealing with this perfect specimen of 
Baird's art, I am content to quote the words 
of the remarkably able critic of the "West- 
minster Gazette" (exhibition held at the 
Carroll Gallery, 1914) : 

" 'The Boy' (No. 33), who is taking three 
horses home, has excellent drawing, fine 
composition and exquisite color. It repre- 
sents very completely the rare quality of 
the best of Mr. Baird's art, an atmosphere 
of peace and charm which is not gained at 
the expense of life, but rather suggests the 
honest weariness of perfect physical 
health." 

This picture was specially mentioned by 
the London correspondent of the "Ameri- 




" EVENING PEACE" 

By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy of the Artist 
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"THE LONG SWATH— A DEVONSHIRE FARM STUDY" 
By N. H. J. BAIRD, R. O. I. 



Courtesy Carroll Gallery 



can Art News" and illustrated in the 
issue of May 23, 1914. 

My readers scarcely require to be told 
at this stage that in the production of these 
pictures not only is there great artistic feel- 
ing and a deep insight and love of nature, 
but skill and craftsmanship of a very high 
order — the fruit of a full course of that 
training so essential to every artist, no mat- 
ter what his gifts, who hopes to pass from 
promise to achievement. 

The Artist's studies were begun at the 
schools of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
Edinburgh, contributed at the famous stu- 
dios at Bushey under Herkomer, whence 
he went to France and worked in the Ate- 
liers of Bouguereau and of Carolus Duran. 
Not very long after his return to England 
the health of a sister brought about a visit 
to Devonshire, and resulted in his making 
the western country his- home. Henceforth 
he led. a comparatively secluded life apart 
from, though aware of, the various move- 
ments, changes, developments and theories, 



of which the last two generations have seen 
such a plentiful crop. Here in quietude 
his art developed along the lines of his 
temperament to its present perfection. I 
use the word advisedly — for it is a perfect 
Art, delicately poised between pure realism 
on one hand and sheer fantasy on the other. 
His horses are not rural transcripts of the 
Elgin marbles or such as may be seen per- 
haps at agricultural shows, they are just of 
the soil, the farm and the furrow, often un- 
kempt and toil-worn, though at times, as 
for instance, in the noble team in "Stiff 
Ploughing," we are treated to a full meas- 
ure of equine symmetry. His plowmen 
and teamsters, too, are just farm hands, 
not Apollos, in fustian and corduroy. 

The technique of N. H. J. Baird's work 
should be interesting even to the layman. 
The generalized color impression left by it 
is of delicate schemes of blue or green, 
brown or purple. The tints and tones sub- 
dued to what I may describe as the contem- 
plative key. Yet if we analyze these quiet 
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harmonies we will be astonished to find of 
what brilliant and even primary color they 
are composed. It is a revelation to get be- 
low your first impression of a horse, as 
being just brown or black, and discover — 
and, oh! the joy of it! — what a variety of 
beautiful tints, blue and purple, deep green, 
rose, red, etc., etc., have combined to give 
that one impression, and this obtains right 
through every one of his pictures ; a cart or 
a plow appearing merely rusted and stained 
abounds in patches and touches of primary 
color, vermilion, orange, ultramarine and 
so on. The immediate results are that his 
work is plastic, his horses, figures, are 
moulded and rounded, they are not merely 
outlined and tinted a local brown or black 
or gray, but are charged with the atmos- 
pheric effects and values of their environ- 
ment. In this supreme quality and unison 
of sky and landscape and figures, Baird has, 
I consider, but few rivals, whilst as a paint- 
er of the horse he stands, in my opinion — 
in the combined sense of knowledge and 
artistry — without a peer! His drawing 
has the ease of nature itself and seems as 
effortless and instinctive: there is no repe- 
tition of certain actions and movements as 
though they had been studied, thus leaving 
the impression that they in no way arise 
spontaneously from the situation. This 
explains the remarkable fact that though 
Baird's art in its present phase is confined 



to practically one theme, there is no sug- 
gestion or idea of that monotony, which 
we might expect inevitably to result. To 
his lavish use of component primary color 
in his technique must be credited its opal- 
escent quality. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to record the fact, hitherto un- 
known, that he gave lessons in painting to 
Charles John Collings in his "amateur" 
days — the only instruction, indeed, that the 
latter ever received. American art lovers 
do not now need to be told of the exquisite 
jewel-like opalescence of Ceilings' tech- 
nique, constituting, as it does, a revelation 
to the aquarellists of our day: May we 
presume here to speculate as to its incep- 
tion ? 

Although I have confined myself to the 
main aspect of Baird's life's work, it may 
be remarked that he has painted some noted 
genre pictures. To his portraiture I have 
not referred, but he has achieved some ex- 
tremely fine portraits of men of great dis- 
tinction. It is the artist's opinion, how- 
ever, that he has found his metier in the 
phase of work I have dealt with in this ar- 
ticle and I think it is probably so, from 
such slight knowledge of his temperament 
and tastes as I possess. I understand that 
one of his pictures was purchased by the 
Hackley Gallery of Michigan for the per- 
manent collection. 




SATYR AND SLEEPING NYMPH 

By PAUL MAN SHIP Courtesy The Art Institute 



